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"ECONOMIC BEGINNINGS OF THE FAR WEST" * 

A REVIEW 

Miss Coman has in this two-volume work "rounded up" the 
essential elements in the records of the white man's beginnings 
in all that part of our country lying to the west of the Missis- 
sippi River. The story is brought down to the Civil War 
period. Her achieveme'nt consists in revealing the main threads 
in each narrative of exploration, colonization and settlement 
and in suggesting the basis upon which all may be wrought 
into a great dramatic whole. An expansive field, a long roll 
of world-famous characters and a period stretching through 
three centuries are staged. The first scene opens with almost 
transcontinental marches by Coronado and De Soto bent on 
conquest and confiscation of the treasures of supposed cities of 
the far interior. This was in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and it was the middle of the nineteenth before the 
struggle was over and this last unoccupied imperial domain 
of the temperate 2»ne was relinquished to the youngest con- 
testant — the latest to ehter the lists for it. Nor does the action 
lag from the beginning to the end. Spanish conquistadores 
and Franciscan monks move to the north into New Mexico 
and Texas and up the Pacific Coast to San Francisco Bay. 
Spanish navigators peinetrate to 54° 40' in search of the straits 
of Anian. English buccaneers round Cape Horn and prey upon 
Spanish cities and commerce and set up national standards on 
our western coast, claiming the whole region as a New Albion. 
Russian enterprise directed from St. Petersburg, and first led 
by the dauntless Bering, comes down the coast and occupies 
for decades a post just north of the Golden Gate. In the 
meantime France, represented by such empire builders as La 
Salle and the Verenderyes, with followings of missionaries and 
fur traders, establish, lines of posts and extebd explorations from 
the Great Lakes to the mouth of the Mississippi and to the Rocky 
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Mountains. These would have held all the country beyond 
had not the military prowess of the English at Quebec com- 
pelled a relinquishment to them of all the Canadian approaches. 
England's great corporate agencies, the Northwest Company 
and the Hudson's Bay Company, then display highest energy 
and efficiency in exploitation of the fur resources of the kiorth- 
ern zone of the region, and especially of the Pacific Northwest, 
and get a grip upon that portion so strong that it would seem 
nothing would ever wrest it from them. However, a new con- 
testant has appeared upon the scene. American seamen show 
themselves able to hold their owb in the maritime fur trade 
upon the Pacific shores and a Gray is first to enter the Colum- 
bia River. This exploit of discovery is followed by the great 
stroke planned by a far-seeing American executive and car- 
ried out by Lewis and Clark. Adventurous fur traders, irre- 
sistible home-building pioneers, gold-seekers and religious zeal- 
ots do the rest. The land beyond the Mississippi is won for an 
American nation, which is to front squarely on both oceans. 

This integration by Miss Coman of the annals of the three- 
centuries-long series of struggles for possession, participated 
in by representatives of half a dozen nations, was sorely needed. 
As an aid towards an orderly and comprehensive grasp of the 
historical foundations of this western land, it is most wel- 
come. It is conducive to the development among the dwellers 
therein of a real depth of home feeling for and home interest 
in their environment. 

The well-read or well-taught youth living to the east of the 
Mississippi River has a fairly clear mental picture of the pro- 
cession of evetits through which that part of our national do- 
main became the home of the people and the institutions now 
established there. His study of American history in the com- 
mon schools has furnished him with a well-ordered vista that 
stretches back to the first appearance of the white man upon 
our eastern shores and which includes the westward movement 
of the American people in fairly clear outline as they com- 
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plete the occupation of the eastern half of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

Conditions have been comparatively favorable in the Eastern 
States for the development of a forceful appeal of the past 
through the objects in the environment of the dweller there. 
From the Jamestowns and Plymouth Rocks as natal spots, the 
radiating lines of growth of populations and of institutions 
can be readily visualized. There have bee'n orderly expansions 
and increasing complexity of organization from these simple 
germinal centers. Dramatic incident and crises of revolutionary 
struggle when great issues were at stake have marked the prog- 
ress of events leading up to the present. Historians of high- 
est skill and genius have spared no effort in bringing that part 
of our national annals into instructive and charming form. 
The easterner should naturally come under the spell of such 
surroundings; and the sense of having a precious patrimony 
to conserve should be kindled and strengthened. Communal 
regard for his land as his home must naturally arise, and what 
is of moment far and beyond all else, the meaning and spirit 
of this past so fully realized becomes the vehicle through which 
the communal and commonwealth hearts and minds may pro- 
ject their ideals. 

No such vitalized traditions speak from the surroundings 
of the resident of the newer West. We are, of course, joint 
heirs with our eastern brethreJn of the glorious national tra- 
ditions, but our mountains and plains, rivers and valleys do 
not serve us as bearers of historic associations. We cannot, 
as is possible with those in the East with their surroundings, 
people in imagination our landscapes with scenes that enrich 
the thought and 'nourish the heart. Yet it is this consciousness 
of a common heritage associated with one's home surroundings 
and this use of it that affords the best basis for strength of 
the sentiment and the spirit of communal unity. All those who 
dwell in that larger portion of the country stretching from Min- 
nesota to Southern California and from Louisiana to the Puget 
Sotted country are in prime need of halos of associations for 
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their surroundings. These vouchsafed, bonds of sympathy and 
community of interest would arise affording the only really 
indispensable capital-fund for life enrichment. It must ever be 
borne in mind that out of the sublimated elements of a peo- 
ple's past their bibles are made. It must be their own essen- 
tial and peculiar achievements that become the well-spring of 
communal nobility from which issue the refinement of senti- 
ment, visions and ideals. 

For this history of the "Economic Beginnings of the Far 
West," Miss Coman should have the credit of having made a 
unique initial contribution toward the end of enabling the west- 
erner to see each object of his surroundings as a burning bush. 
There are two characteristics in Miss Coman's handling of the 
source material for her work that give it its significance. For 
the first time the trans-Mississippi part of the country is identi- 
fied as having a degree of historical unity. The annals of the 
different sections of this region are made to show the under- 
lying unity in the movements through which the occupation of 
it was consummated. The progressive ensemble of result of 
the converging advances upon this territory by the Spaniard 
and Frenchman, and by the Russian, Englishman and Ameri- 
ca'n is revealed so clearly that it is seen as a whole from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century to the middle of the nine- 
teenth. The essential features of the process through which 
the darkness of barbarism was dispelled from the whole of this 
realm are made assimilable. A mental picture of it as a whole 
is possible from the moment the first white man, a Spaniard, 
rode into its borders ; and a continuing visio'n of it is presented 
uninterruptedly through three centuries until it is all assem- 
bled under the Stars and Stripes. 

The "Economic Beginnings" of the title refers to the other 
characteristic that gives peculiar significance to Miss Coman's 
work. The prowess of virtue through which the white man 
supersedes the red mail and through which one type or nation- 
ality of white occupants supplants another has always been, and 
seems destined ever to be, a prowess in economic virtues. The 
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highest requisite for survival and that which has given best 
guaranty of possession here has not been power to conquer 
other men, but ability to utilize nature most largely and for 
highest and largest human good. A work that purports to be 
the story of the "Ecolnomic Beginnings" naturally passes in 
review the long procession of exploiters — the seekers for treas- 
ures already accumulated and heaped in supposed cities — and, 
after a long interval, the forty-niners who were eager to hunt 
for gold, though hid in beds of placer and veins of quartz ; the 
trappers of the beavers or traders for it and the hunters for the 
buffalo, animals that nature had led into this region; others 
who introduced horses and cattle to roam as wild ; and finally 
those who introduced and husbanded both plants and animals 
and established more humane systems of relationship among 
themselves as husbandmen. Since economic efficiency and fair- 
ness seems to be the test determining destiny, and most certainly 
so in this region unencumbered by any established ogres of 
the past, it is well that a beginning should have been made 
in setting forth and emphasizing the economic principle in its 
shaping of the past. Such a narrative as Miss Coman's in sug- 
gesting to the people of the different commonwealths of this 
"Far West" the central motive in the history they are making 
should aid them in utilizing all their past toward giving unity, 
strength and effectiveness in their collective aspirations and 
thus greatly accelerate their pace of social progress. 

I will let Miss Comab herself state the means and method 
she relied upon. I quote from the preface of the work: "A 
goodly number of men who bore an influential part in this 
long and complex contest left diaries, letters or journals re- 
counting what they saw and did. I have endeavored to tell the 
story as they understood it without bias or elaboration." This 
plan of handling i'nvolves much shifting of the scenes as one 
source is laid down and another is taken up. In fact, the 
presentation as a whole strongly suggests the effect of an his- 
torical panorama, with breaks such as would be occasioned by 
instantaneous flights from one region to another far distakit 
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as the eyes of one narrator and actor were dispensed with and 
those of another were made use of. 

Such a method of treatment in which "bias" and "elabora- 
tion" are barred out, and which tells the story as the actors 
"understood it," without interpretation by the author, has prime 
negative virtues, but also decidedly positive defects. It makes 
a synthesis of annals but hardly history. However, the author 
fortunately does not fully keep the pledge made in the preface. 
She does indulge in effective interpretation, particularly in 
connection with conditions under which the Spanish explora- 
tions and attempted occupations were made ; in the fine picture 
given of the influx of people into the first belt of the trans- 
Mississippi region ; in the summary of the causes of the virtually 
complete failure of the Spanish occupation of California. With 
all the advantages of perspective the author had, as compared 
with the points of view of the individual narrators, and with 
the birds-eye view of the whole field and of the course of the 
three-centuries-long struggle, it is difficult to see wherein the 
author's self-restraint under such circumstances can be called 
a virtue. 

As a rule each actor is brought upon the scene without in- 
troduction and the reader is also left to his own resources as 
to the lay of the ground, resources, climate, prior occupation 
of the region in which an economic beginning is to be at- 
tempted. If the reader is to be interested and enlighteiied with 
regard to the play of economic forces, should not an economic 
survey have been made of each region as it was brought within 
the field of view? Should not the standards of living of the 
natives and of the incoming white men have been compared, 
their different valuations of the goods of life ahd the facilities 
of transportation and markets used referred to ? But this is a 
matter of judgment and is probably suggesting an impossibility 
if the admirably clear cut views of the actual course of events 
in each case were to be realized. 

A very serious complaint must, however, be registered against 
the author of this work. She evidently spared herself the 
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tedious task of verifying each statement made where she is 
specific in her simimaries. Not a few errors, too, are due to 
careless proof reading: On pages 44-5 we have Lieutenant 
Pike commissioned "to explore the sources of the Red River 
with a view to defining the watershed that divided Louisiana 
from the United States." It should of course be "Louisiana 
from the Spanish country." On page 276 Lewis and Clark, 
on leaving Fort Clatsop, are represented as leaving "a rostrum 
of the party," instead of a roster. In a note referring to a 
statement made of the experiences of Hunt's party at Caldron 
Linn, dn page 320, "Milburn" is given as the name of the 
Idaho town located at these rapids, when it is Milner. 

In the errors pointed out below the reviewer confines him- 
self to those casually noticed in those portions of the narrative 
that relate to the old Oregon country : On page 209, "Captains 
Portland and Dixon" should be Captains Portlock ahd Dixon. 
The error is repeated. On page 219, Lieutenant Broughton 
is represented as naming "Mts. Hood, St. Helen and Rainier," 
while exploring the Columbia River. Mt. Rainier had been 
named some time before in the course of Vancouver's explora- 
tions ; Mt. St. Helens was named by Vancouver while he was 
off the mouth of the Columbia vainly trying to enter. Miss 
Coman endorses this latter statement as a fact on page 270. 
Again Broughton did not name "the outer harbor Gray's Bay," 
but the recess in the north shore of the river to the northeast 
of Tongue Point was named for Captain Gray by Broughton 
as indicating the limit of Gray's voyage up the river. On 
page 270 we are told that "on October 19 they (Lewis and 
Clark) came in view of a snow-clad peak to the west, which 
they rightly surmised to be the mountain named St. Helens 
by Vancouver." It is true that they surmised the mountain 
in view to be St. Helens, but it is most likely that it was Mt. 
Adams, a higher peak on the eastern side of the range, while 
St. Helens is on the western side and not in view except on very 
elevated points east of range. On page 324 McKenzie of the 
Astor Company is said to have "built a fort at its (the Snake's) 
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junction with the Boise * *" Mackenzie's location is re- 
peatedly spoken of as among the Nez Perces and was probably 
on the Snake, at or near the mouth of the Clearwater, far from 
the mouth of the Boise. On page 331 the claim that Astoria 
was not thought of in connection with the making of the terms 
of the Treaty of Ghent is false, as is proven by the instructions 
given the plenipotentiaries. The Russian-American Company 
is quite regularly but mistakenly given the designation "Rus- 
sian-American Fur Company." On page 142, volume II, Mrs. 
Whitman's name appears as Priscilla Pretatis Whitman, when it 
should be Narcissa Prentiss Whitman. On page 153 the pas- 
toral settlement is located "at Multnomah Is, (Governor's Is- 
land Willamette Falls)." This was not physically possible. 
On page 148 we are told that the immediate result "of the 
Whitman massacre was a punitive expedition under the aus- 
pices of the United States." All the punishment the Cayuses 
received was administered by military forces under the Pro- 
visidnal Government of Oregon. The annual migrations of 
Oregon pioneers from 1839 to 1849 are, on page 155, repre- 
sented as having as their goal Waiilatpu instead of the Wil- 
lamette Valley. On page 156 the "caravan" of emigrants "of 
one hundred and twenty wagons" is spoken of as Whitman's 
and is claimed to be the first to cross the Snake River Desert 
and the Blue Mountaiiis to Walla Walla. It was hardly Whit- 
man's, nor was it the first to cross the Snake River Desert and 
the Blue Mountains. Dr. Floyd is, on page 161, mentioned as 
"senator from Virginia," when he introduced the Oregon res- 
olution of inquiry. He was a member of the House. On page 
162 Hall J. Kelley is given credit for supplying the statistics 
used for Floyd's report. It is very doubtful that he contributed 
any. Survivors of the Astor expedition and the maritime fur 
traders, as well as Prevost's report, are more likely sources. 
On page 163 Champoeg is spoken of as Ewing Young's ranch. 
It was at some distance on the other side of the river. On 
page 164 we learn that "the Donation Act of 1850 finally real- 
ized the liberal land policy proposed by Hall, Whitman and 
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Litan." By "Hall" probably Hall J. Kelley is intended. The 
credit for suggesting the liberal land policy should have been 
confined to Senator Linn, who probably received the suggestion 
from the practices of the older states with their western lands. 
Notwithstanding these strictures charging inaccuracy in the 
details and limitations in articulating the different parts of her 
narrative, Miss Coman's "Economic Beginnings of the Far 
West" deserves the largest measure of gratitude for the new 
light of unity it throws on the past of this great realm and for 
the new meaning suggested in its annals. 

F. G. YOUNG. 



